DISEASE    AND   LITERATURE

One branch of medicine which also developed greatly during
the 19th and 20th centuries, namely psychiatry, could not but in-
fluence literature, just as psychiatry itself was greatly stimulated
by literature. As a matter of fact there was a constant intercourse
and exchange between the two. Dostoevski was not a psychiatrist,
yet he gave masterly descriptions of psychopaths, of epileptics and
criminals. The fact that he was a psychopath and epileptic himself
may have sharpened his senses. The same is true of the Danish
writer August Strindberg whose novels are also in many ways
documents of psychopathology.

The link between literature and psychiatry is easily apparent.
The writer studies the life that surrounds him: people, their
thoughts, emotions, passions, conflicts, and actions. All people are
different; some are unusual and they and their actions attract the
writer's attention particularly. There is no sharp borderline be-
tween mental health and disease, and since the overwhelming
majority of neurotic individuals is not confined to institutions the
writer has ample opportunity to study them. In writing he recreates
them, and if he is a good writer his picture is true. In understand-
ing and interpreting them he is, consciously or not, influenced by
the psychological and psychiatric views of his day.

The psychiatrist also studies individuals, but with a different
purpose in mind. He wants to cure them or at least to improve
their condition. His case histories are naturally much more de-
tailed than those of a surgeon and sometimes come very close to
the character of a novel. In works of literature he occasionally
finds a typical psychological situation described so perfectly that
he can refer to it. The Oedipus complex is an example.

The discovery of neuroses in the 19th century and particularly
the studies on hysteria carried out by Charcot and his school at
the Salpetriere in Paris and by Bernheim and his school at Nancy
opened up new horizons and had far reaching repercussions. They
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